have no comprehensive meaning, such as can be
given to millions of bricks shaped to a house or to
millions of soldiers operating as an army. The
compilation of statistics on objects consumed, com-
prising the number of handkerchiefs, spectacles,
prayer books, and countless other kinds of mer-
chandise, are as meaningless from this point of view
as would be the valuation of the National Gallery
by square yards of canvas or pounds of paint.
Production statistics may be related to satisfaction
so long as the market functions well enough to
attribute comparative values to each item, but they
mean next to nothing unless that condition is ful-
filled. Those who try to interpret the statistics of
the Soviet Union, where the market has not re-
covered from its periodic suppressions by the State,
know how profoundly the significance of production-
statistics has been impaired thereby. The prices
given in roubles have become almost meaningless,
and a laborious and uncertain process of reassessment
of every available item by reference to British or
American prices is necessary in order to obtain even a
rough estimate of the value of production. In his
Critique of Russian Statistics Mr. Colin Clark finds,
in the course of an analysis of this kind, anomalies of
Russian valuation which even within one group of
articles of consumption amount to more than tenfold
distortions of relative values. Assuming that no
vestige of market valuation would be remembered
nor be available in another country, it would be
impossible to gather anything but the vaguest idea of
the satisfaction which a certain list of goods gives or
may give to a population. As in the case of science,
the comprehensive view is not an essential view but
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